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REVIEWS 



Law and the Family. By Robert Grant, Judge of the Probate 
Court, Boston. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, iqiq. 
Pp. vii+264. $1.50. 

Judge Grant has produced a volume of genuine practical worth, a 
veritable vade mecum for those who have to meet the knotty questions 
which may arise at any time in connection with the many-sided business 
of a probate court. As was to be expected from, the genial author of 
The Chippendales and The Reflections of a Married Man, the work is 
written in a delightful style which grips the reader's attention. The 
lesson which each section teaches is enlivened by anecdotes — arising 
in actual office experience — which are told with the skill of a master 
story-teller. The book "reads like a novel." Moreover the author 
has been able to see beyond the mere business problem; here and there 
the social situation is revealed through vigorous discussion. Law and 
the Family is an enlightened contribution to sociological literature. 

In the first section, treating of "Women and Property," answer is 
given to the "double-barreled" question: "Why should not women 
have a greater share in the management of property, and why should 
they not understand more about property than they do? Their own 
property in the first place, but also other people's." For, in spite of the 
alleged "economic emancipation" of woman, property "in the sense of 
anything larger than a purse or very moderate bank account remains 
virtually a sealed book to her." Her awesome attitude toward property 
is "encouraged by prevalent masculine opinion, which, if invited to 
decide by a referendum whether she would do better as a bishop or a 
banker, would declare that, though out of place in either, she could not 
do much harm as a bishop, but as a banker would inevitably make a 
mess of things." The old legal theory that a "married woman could 
not own anything," that "a man and his wife are but one person in the 
law, and that one person is the man," has been long in dying; indeed it 
is not yet quite dead, even in America. Though in many of our states 
"restrictions on feminine ownership are obsolete and have long since 
ceased to be an incentive to lack of familiarity with money matters, the 
American woman is peculiarly ignorant of everything pertaining to 
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finance; much more so than the women of Latin countries." The basic 
reason for woman's backwardness in finance, as Judge Grant rightly 
insists, is not an organic kink in the female's brain, but a "lack of experi- 
ence and worldly wisdom which has, as it were, atrophied certain ordi- 
nary mental processes." There is need that woman in finance, as in 
other fields of social activity, should have an even share with men in 
doing the world's work. 

The troubles arising in the inability of heirs to distinguish in their 
expenditures between capital and interest; and the anxieties of trustees 
in their endeavors to protect the foolish or the spendthrift from squander- 
ing his inheritance, are clearly pictured in the section bearing the sug- 
gestive title of "The Third Generation and Invested Property." This 
section is supplemented by an equally interesting and a very practical 
discussion of " The Perils of Will-Making." The danger consists chiefly, 
not in the loose, awkward, or unclear terms of the will, but rather in the 
disregarding of the prescribed forms. For the court, sometimes by a 
process of very hard logic, is pretty sure to discover the testator's real 
intention; while the forms "prescribed for the execution of wills are 
framed for the protection of those making them, and the witnesses have 
been aptly described as 'a body-guard surrounding the testator' to 
circumvent fraud and collusion." 

Looked at from the unique viewpoint of a keen-eyed magistrate, 
many an illuminating flashlight is thrown on present-day social processes 
and conditions in the sections on "Feminism in Fiction and in Real 
Life," "Domestic Relations and the Child," "The Limits of Feminine 
Independence," and "Marriage and Divorce." In particular, the 
author's freedom from dogmatic and traditional prejudice in discussing 
the divorce movement in the United States is praiseworthy. He recog- 
nizes that the need of a uniform marriage law is more urgent than that 
of a uniform divorce law. "The cardinal difficulty in the way of recon- 
ciling these numerous disparities so that the marriage laws of the nation 
may be virtually similar is the tenacity of tradition. Perhaps the most 
pressing immediate need is the general adoption of the so-called marriage 
evasion act, the aim of which is to prevent couples disabled or pro- 
hibited from marrying under the laws of the state where they dwell from 
going elsewhere to be married and returning to their native state to set 
up housekeeping unchallenged." 

Reform in our marriage laws is hindered by "false sentimentality 
in alliance with the vulgarly independent notion that marriage in a 
democracy is nobody's real business except the bride's and groom's." 
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One might "assume that the marriage of the epileptic, imbecile, or 
feeble-minded would be universally prohibited as tending to perpetuate 
idiocy, shiftlessness, and crime, but the roll of the states would show 
that the statutes restraining this are little more numerous than those to 
prevent clandestine marriage outside the state." 

These few extracts and summaries must perforce suffice to suggest 
the rich contents of one of the wisest books which has come to the aid 
of the social servant in many a day. 

George Elliott Howard 

University op Nebraska 



Canon Barnett, His Life and Friends. By Henrietta O. R. 
Barnett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 vols. Pp. 24+ 
392; 12+415. $8.00. 

This life of Samuel Barnett will not be read because he was rector 
of St. Judes, canon of the Church of England, or dean of Westminster, 
but because our interest centers in him as founder and warden of Toynbee 
Hall in Whitechapel. 

Generally, a biography of a husband by a wife is left unread, but 
this of Canon Barnett and his friends by Mrs. Barnett is unusual in 
that she has given to the world the human side of one said by those 
who knew him to be a "moral genius" with a "passion for souls." 
Mr. Barnett's winning of souls was not by any modern revivalist's 
method but by living contact with human beings of all grades and 
shades of society. His rich personality made Toynbee Hall " the center 
of intellectual ferment, and the cradle of social movements," for Canon 
Barnett was one of the very few Anglican clergymen who welcomed every 
forward movement. He drew about him the men and women of that 
period in England when the social conscience was developing, when a 
sense of social obligation was quickened. This life tells of artists, 
statesmen, scientists, and men of letters, who shared with Whitechapel 
their best selves as well as their best productions. 

It was at Ruskin's house that the group of friends of the Barnetts 
met to plan the founding of Toynbee Hall. It was Watts, Burne Jones, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton whose best pictures were loaned for "pic- 
ture shows." It was James Bryce who organized and presided at the 
forum at Toynbee Hall. We read of Asquith, John Burns, Sir Edward 
Grey, Ben Tillet, the docker, members of Parliament, Oxford pro- 
fessors, workers on strike, all at home in free discussion at this free 
forum. 



